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Will Pay You 


To Direct the Attention of Southern Mill Executives 
To Your Exhibit at the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
October 15 to 20, 1934 


Through an Advertisement in 


TEXTILE BULLETIN’S 


SHOW NUMBER 
OCTOBER 11th 


$ Timed to reach subscribers just before the Show’s opening, this issue will be brimful 
of the latest, most complete advance news covering this big Southern textile event. 


Practically ALL of the executives who visit Textile Hall during the week will come 

from SOUTHERN plants. TEXTILE BULLETIN is the ONLY textile journal 

with total paid circulation concentrated in the South, and is therefore the logical med- 
ium to use in featuring your exhibit. | 


To Non-Exhibitors 


Textile equipment and supply manufacturers who have not taken space at the Show this 
year may still secure very effective representation there through an advertisement in this 
October 11th Show Number which will be distributed at Textile Hall throughout the week. 


RESERVE YOUR SPACE NOW 
REGULAR RATES WILL APPLY 


MEMBER 
A. B. P., Inc. 


COST COVERAGE ‘OF: “THE 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST rOURTH STREET, ‘JHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AJ POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCH 2, 1897. 
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Sloan Calls Strike Threat Fight 
NRA 


G6 HE general strike threatened by the United 
- Textile Workers would be a calamity to both 
workers and the public,’ declared George A. 
Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute. He 
asserted that the strike would be a serious blow to the 
further progress of the NRA, would violate the principle 
of co-operation between Government, labor and industry 
and would not be justified by facts which have been 
established by impartial Government economists. 

Such individual causes for complaint as may exist here 
and there, he said, are fully capable of adjustment 
through existing governmental agencies which have been 
set up for that purpose. ; 


“Reports filed with the United States Bureau of Labor 
point clearly to the pronounced improvement, from the 
standpoint of employment, that has taken place during 
the operation of the cotton textile code,’ he said. “The 
work week was reduced to a maximum of 40 hours from 
an average of about 54 hours. As a result of this short- 
ening of hours, the number of workers employed have 
reached a level higher than in any previous time since 
1927, exceeding even 1929. The number of persons 
added to the payroll between Barch, 1933, and March, 
1934, reached 140,000. 


Hourty Waces Up 10 Per Cent 


“As a result of three basic wage provisions in the code 
the hourly wages paid in March, 1934, show an increase 
of 70 per cent as compared with March, 1933, when there 
was no code, All of this has meant a substantial increase 
in manufacturing costs and the research and planning 
- division of NRA found, after a comprehensive investiga- 
tion last June, that ‘under existing conditions there is no 
factual or statistical basis for any general increase in 
cotton textile code wage rates.’ 

“This industry has a higher average employment than 
any of the larger industries. By that I mean we have 
steadier employment throughout the year. Reference to 
the United States Bureau of Labor reports covering the 
nine months ended June 30, 1934, show that the number 
of persons employed in cotton mills averaged 93.5 per 
cent of the number of persons employed in 1926 and the 
steadiness of employment can be noted from the narrow 
fluctuations from month to month in persons employed; 
the lowest stage of employment in that period occurred 
in June, 1934, when the index number was 94.2 and the 
highest number in April, 1934, when the index number 
was 103.3. Cotton mill employees during this period 
enjoyed a higher level of employment than those of any 
other large industry, excepting the chemical industry, 
and from the standpoint of steadiness of employment, i.e., 


the fluctuations from month to’ month, conditions were 
better than in any other majority industry. 


ELIMINATE GRAVEYARD SHIFTS 


The machine hour limitation in the code, which pro- 
vides for'a maximum of 80 hours per week, tends to level 
the peaks and valleys of employment. It has eliminated 
the long night shift and concentrated the operation of 
productive machinery in daytime and early evening hours 
in place of all-night schedules heretofore prevailing in 
numerous mill communities. The significance of this 
spreading of employment during the past year can be 
realized by recalling former mill schedules ranging from 
48 to 144 hours a week and the resulting necessity of 
frequent periods of drastic curtailment, even to the extent 
of complete suspension for long periods by many mills. 
Continued study is being made by the code authority to 
bring about further stabilization of employment so far as 
it can be accomplished in an industry that is interested 
in part in the production of fabrics that are highly styled. 

“The task-load or so-called stretchout in the cotton 
textile industry is no more than in the average industry 
and much less than in many mechanized industries. Much 
of the industry’s productive equipment is automatic, 
where the principal function of the operator is supervis- 
ory. | 

“What is the ‘stretchout?’ Sometimes it is spoken of 
as if it were some mechanical device for stretching the 


nerves and sinews of a human being. Nothing could be 
further removed from the fact. 


MECHANICAL Devices ExpLAINED 
“There have been improvements in the mechanical 
devices used in this industry and the technique for han- 
dling these devices which enable an employee to handle 
an increased number of operations or machines with no 
greater demand for physical or nervous effort and in 
many instances less. Such progress in labor-saving de- 


cices has been recognized in the long run as highly in the 


interest of the community and an important factor in 
making possible our high American standards of living. 
In times of depression such as these when employees 
whose services become unnecessary by reason of such 
improvements might not readily be reabsorbed through 
increased operations in the industry itself or into other 
industries, it is recognized that a situation arises which 
needs consideration. The cotton textile industry at the 
start took account of the preblem of such displacement 
in formulating its code. It believed the sound line -of 
effort was not to limit the development and use of im- 
proved mechanical devices and technique but to meet it 
by decreasing the hours of labor of the individual em- 
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ployees in the industry with accompanying adjustment 
in wages—and so making possible an increase in the 
number of employees and, at the same time, improving 
the wage situation. 

“This method as has just been pointed out has made 
it possible, even under the abnormal conditions of emer- 
gency, to absorb into the industry itself the services of 
employees which the progress and mechanical devices 
and technique would otherwise make unnecessary. Fur- 
ther, the reduction of the hours of the work of the indi- 
vidual has also had the direct effect of reducing the 
energy required in the continuous handling of modern, 
complicated mechanical devices. | 

‘Further, the replacement of obsolete equipment and 
balancing of machinery as provided for under the cotton 
textile code has helped better employment in that branch 
of the capital goods industry which supplies productive 
machinery to this industry. 


“By such solutions it is believed that the community 
can continue to get the benegt of the American instinct 


for inventiveness and efficiency with its great possibilities 


for further raising the general standard of living and yet 
avoid the hardship to the individual which might other- 
wise arise in times of depression. But the code does not 
It has set up machinery for the study, on the part of a 
governmental agency, of the task-load situation, and a 
method of applying the results of these studies in indi- 
vidual situations. 

“The question has been asked as to how this increased 
mechanization has affected accident frequency. The 
matter of protecting employees against accidents is under 
the constant examination of safety engineers of insurance 
companies. The National Safety Council reports in their 
Textile Bulletin for 1933: 


“*The 1933 inquiry record of textile mills is one of the 
best in American industry. The frequency rate is 49 per 
cent below the average of 14.58 for all industries and the 
severity rate is 72 per cent below the all industries aver- 
age of 1.59. -The favorable record is emphasized by 
standards of sixth in frequency and fourth in severity 
among thirty major industrial classifications.’ 

“The bulletin further shows the accident frequency 
rate in the textile industry has been reduced 34.9 per 


cent for the period covered from the year 1926 to 1934. - 


‘Another consideration in the improvement in the 
mechanization of the. industry is the highly intensive 
competition which cotton textiles meet from other fibres. 
It stands to reason that the economies of mechanization 
making possible the success in this competition directly 
tend toward the maintenance and extension of employ- 
ment. 

“At the present time there are 1,200 cotton mills in our 
industry with 460,000 employees. Paragraph 7A of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act has been embodied in 

the cotton textile code and the industry has, without res- 
_ ervation, accepted its fundamental provision that em- 
ployees shall be entitled to the right to freely choose 
without coercion from any source their representatives 
for collective bargaining. The Cotton Textile National 
Industrial Relations Board on which organized labor has 
effective representation has from the outset been func- 
tioning in these matters and our code authority at its 
last meeting on August 3rd recommended, in response to 
a suggestion from the Government, that the jurisdiction 
of this board be extended to include powers created by 
the joint resolution in the last Congress. 


OPERATIVES REAP BENEFITS 


“No groups of employees have benefited during the 
past year in both the increase of rates of pay and in the 
reduction of hours of work as have the cotton textile 
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employees. No code authority has striven more con- 
scientiously to deal fairly with all interests involved than 
have the members of the Cotton Textile Code Authority. 
None has made more sincere efforts to comply with the 
laws binding upon the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. If it had been a group of textile mills executives 
that had met in convention and threatened to close their 
plants unless the terms of the code were changed in their 
favor, the public would unhesitatingly and properly view 
such action as wholly contrary to the spirit of the recov- 
ery program. 


“The necessity of self-discipline and consideration of 
all involved in a national emergency is equally binding 
upon employees an demployers. The principle involved 
in this situation applies to all code relationship and is of 
paramount importance to the general public good.” 


Clause To Protect Mills From Strike 


The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York sent to members a recommendation that a clause 
be inserted in sales notes for future contracts to cover the 
possibility of a general strike. 


The clause, headed ‘emergency general strike pro- 
vision,” reads: “It is understood and agreed that, if the 
production of the mill herein named is affected by a 
general textile strike order or any cause incident thereto, 
the second, third and fourth paragraphs of the casualty 
clause of the standard cotton textile sales note shall be 
suspended. Upon resumption of normal production seller 
shall declare to buyer new delivery dates for any part 
hereof, then undelivered; and the delivery schedule, thus 
amended, shall become valid under this contract.” 

The casualty clause in the standard sales note, it was 
explained, did not contemplate a general strike, but was 
intended to cover instances of individual strikes. 

Some sales already have been made including the new 
clause. The standard sales note carries a provision that 
where the face of the contract carries any provision con- 
flicting with the standard sales note, the provision on the 
face of the contract takes precedence. 

The casualty clause of the standard sales note, which 
the new clause supercedes, follows: 

“Tf during this contract the production of the subject 
mill should be curtailed by strike, lockout, unavoidable 
casualty, or by any cause, in addition to those specified, 
beyond seller’s control, actual output of applicable goods 
together with such goods on hand shall be pro rated 
among all contracts in force at the time such contingency 
becomes fact and as respective delivery dates occur dur- 
ing the lives of such contracts. In any such event the 
rights of buyer and seller shall be limited to those here- 
inafter provided. 


“Buyer shall have the right to cancel any part of this 
contract, past due and undelivered, by reason of any 
cause cited above; seller shall have the same right, pro- 
vided notice of such curtailment is mailed to buyer not 
later than five days after any delivery, hereunder, is in- 
terrupted thereby. 

“Tf so cancelled, reasonable replacement cost, as of 
cancellation date, shall be determined by agreement, and 
ten days thereafter the difference between such cost and 
contract price, if appreciation, shall be paid by seller to 
buyer or, if depreciation, by buyer to seller. 

“Upon resumption of normal production seller shall 
declare to buyer new delivery dates for any part hereof, 
then past due; five days after receipt of such declaration 
the rights to cancel, provided above, shall expire and the 
delivery schedule, thus amended, shall become valid un- 
der this contract.” 
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Methods 


OWARD E. Corrin, ‘chairman of the board of 
H Southeastern Cottons, Inc,, in an address at the 

Industrial Relations Conference at Silver Bay, 
Lake George, N. Y., attacked the effrontery of union 
leaders who .“‘disregard the findings of the NRA and lay 
their ultimatum upon the desk of the President of the 
United States.” 


He declared that the textile industry, in which is 
directly involved the daily wage of more than 1,500,000 
employees, and the welfare of probably 12,000,000 peo- 
ple, is being made the football of union leadership. 


Mr. Coffin presided at the first day’s conferences and 
introduced chief speaker, Claudius T. Murchison, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Mr. Coffin said in part: 

‘As you all know, a general strike has just been called 
in the cotton textile industry. This follows closely on 
the heels of similar union demands made in this same 
industry sixty days ago and refused by the Recovery Ad- 
ministration officials after a thorough investigation of 
the .allegations made. The peculiarity of the present 
situation is that strike headquarters have been establish- 
ed for the textile union in Washington, instead of in the 
heart of the cotton mill territories, the NRA and its offi- 
cials have been casually brushed aside, and the White 
House itself has been made the chief objective of coer- 
cion. A statement of union officials is to the effect that 
the President has one week within which to use his good 
offices to obtain for the union the advantages sought or 
an industry-wide textile strike will be ordered forthwith. 


It would seem, by the same token, entirely in order 
_ that the owners of these great textile properties, repre- 
senting stockholders probably in excess of the number of 
employees involved in the present demands, might, in 
their turn, serve an equally potent ultimatum upon the 
Chief Executive that, unless wages be decreased and 
hours increased, they propose to close for an indefinite 
period these great manufacturing institutions upon which 
many millions of American citizens are dependent for 
their daily bread. | 


GENERAL RACKET 


“In the general racket set up by the unions in their 
drives for the increased membership needed to pour mil- 
lions of dollars into war chests for promoting the ultimate 
objective of their dominance of industry through the 
closed shop, little heed has yet been given to the stock- 
holders and security owners who undoubtedly far out- 
number the workers involved in these wholly destructive 
disturbances. 


‘In stressing the relative importance of the cotton tex- 
tile business among American industries, let me quote 
briefly from Mr. Murchison’s own figures in a little book- 
let issued by the Government Printing Office and for 
which the doctor has written the foreword: 


IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRY 


this is the largest branch of manufacturing in 


the United States as to number of employees . . . . there 
were in 1929 approximately 27,000 textile factories with 
1,710,000 wage employees and 140,000 salary em- 
ployees.” .... “The 27,000 textile factories produced 9.2 
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billion dollars of textile products—having purchased 5.1 
billion dollars of raw and semi-finished cotton, wool, silk, 
etc., materials, and having added by their factory process- 
ing about 4.1 billion dollars. Of the sixteen groups of 


industries recognized by the Census Bureau, textiles were . 


exceeded only by foods as an annual value of products, 
and only by machinery as to value added by manufac- 
ture.” 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


“There is no other industry suffering more greatly at 
the moment by reason of the absorption of its foreign 
markets through the unbridled competition, emanating 
from certain ‘low wage’ countries. In the Philippines, in 
the West Indies, and in Central and South American 
countries, we are suffering from the influx of cheap Jap- 
anese textiles manufactured in mills manned with coolie 
labor. The threat of these goods even in our domestic 
channels of trade is no idle one. . Certainly, if ever in our 
country’s economic history we have need for the early 
negotiation of quota aid trade agreements between our 
own and other countries, that time would seem to be 
now.” 


“There is, for instance, no more menacing threat to 
recovery than that of the increasing controversy within 
this very field of ‘industrial relations’ in which you who 
are here present are so immediately concerned. Strikes, 
threats of strikes, and the fomenting of industrial discord 
—even, I may say, of class hatreds—are being far too 
frequently employed, with the purpose of utilizing the 
country’s economic slight for the achievement of selfish 
political or economic advantages.” 


Cannon Mills Deny Charges 


Boston.—In the $75,000 suit brought by the Royal 
Textile Company, Inc., of Boston, against the Cannon 
Mills Company, of New York, a North Carolina corpora- 
tion, in the Superior Court. here to recover for alleged 
interference with plaintiff’s contract as selling agent for 
the Virginia Textile Mills, Inc., a Virginia corporation, 
and for alleged unlawful appropriation of plaintiff's num- 
bers and names of and good will in certain tapestry de- 
signs, the defendant has filed an answer making general 
and specific denials. ; 

The Cannon Mills Company specifically denies that on 
or about May 9, 1934, or at any other time, it intention- 
ally, wilfully, unlawfully, maliciously or without justifia- 
ble cause or in any way induced or attempted to induce 
the Virginia Textile Mills, Inc., to repudiate any contract 
or the performance of any contract with the plaintiff. 

It specifically denies that at any time it induced the 
Virginia Textile Mills, Inc., to enter into any arrange- 
ment with the defendant whereby the defendant became 
the sole selling agent for the Virginia Textile Mills, Inc., 
in lieu of the plaintiff. 

It specifically denies that the defendant at any time 


was made fully aware of any claim that the plaintiff had 


acquired any trademark or name or numbers and names 
of certain tapestries, and it denies that the defendant at 
any time unlawfully appropriated to its own use any 
numbers and names and-good will belonging to the plain- 
tiff. 


SHeLBy, N. C.—The Ella unit of the Consolidated 
Textile Corporation has undergone a number of improve- 
ments, including new floors which have been laid in the 
weaving division and the repainting of the mill inside 
and out. Two hundred and fifty operatives are on the 
payroll, with two shifts being used. 
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ls the Cause Worth the Candle? 


(By Bishop W. A. Candler in Atlanta Journal) 


T is authentically published that between January 
1 and June 1, 1934, strikes cost the loss of ten million 
man-days, thus depriving laboring men of their 
wages and the general public of the fruit of their toil. 
This enormous loss was incurred by strikes, which have 
become all too frequent—and in most cases without justi- 
fication. 
The loss of so many days of labor, perhaps, represents 
a loss of over fifty million dollars in wages, to say noth- 
ing of the loss to the public in general. This huge sum 
which would have been earned without strikes would have 


' gone back into the channels of trade, payments for rents, 


food, clothing and other necessaries and comforts. 


In the strike of the longshoremen on the Pacific coast, 
which led to other conflicts between capital and labor, 
the damage to the general public was:immense, and was 
far less than the amount lost by the strikers. It 1s just 
to say that the wisest and best leaders of labor in the 
United States condemned this strike, and condemned it 
justly. Over one million people were made to suffer in 
a conflict for which they had no responsibility or blame. 
Their normal activities in business and other lines of 
labor were arrested and their supplies of food were se- 
riously diminished, and in some cases entirely cut off. 


All good people are sympathetic with the efforts of 
laborers to better their condition. Their right to strike 
will not be denied by just and wise men; but the wis- 
dom of not a few strikes may well be questioned. They 
are, generally speaking, unreasonable and futile. 

All classes, rich and poor alike, must have houses in 
which to live, clothes to wear and food to eat. If the 
wages of laborers could be doubled by a strike or any 
other means, the inevitable result would be to increase 
rents and advance the price of all the necessaries of life. 
A house that, under present conditions, would cost three 
thousand dollars to build, would, if the cost of labor and 
lumber were increased, cost six thousand dollars. And 
the rent of such a house would be proportionately 
advanced. 


The same is true with reference to all the things 
which are called the necessaries of life. If it should cost 
twice as much money tomorrow to produce a barrel of 
flour as it does today, the price of flour would be doubled. 
Every article required for food and raiment would have 
to be raised in price exactly in the same proportion as 
the cost of producing it is raised. This must be clear 
to any fair mind. | 

It must be evident also that there is a point at which 
the price of labor may reach where capital will seek 
other investments than the enterprises which pay wages. 
Idle money or poorly invested capital is always seekikng 
some better investment from which to derive income. 
When it cannot be invested profitably. in industrial or 
commercial enterprises, it will run into real estate. That 
would cause such an advance in rents as would be burden- 
some to every one not possessing a home. 

There is, therefore, a point beyond which it is not safe 
for wage earners to demand increase of wages, or require 


fewer hours of labor, which is the same thing as raising 


wages. 
There is a price for a day’s labor which capital can 
afford to pay, and which labor can afford to accept; and 


both parties should be fair and just to each other that 


the price of labor be not too low nor too high. Labor 
which is extorted by capital for less compensation than 
it deserves tends to create discord, and it is equally true 
that labor which calls for higher wages than it justly 
earns is a curse to all classes. 


About a year ago it was claimed that millions of men 
were without employment, and the general government 
set up many devices of relief that they might have re- 
munerative employment and living wages; but during 
the last six months strikers have said that they could 
do without employment and live on what they had while 
constraining employers to raise wages. This has tended 
to alienate public sympathy for many of these striking 
bodies. Even the wisest leaders in the labor movement 
have condemned them. | 


The time has come when both capital and labor must 
recognize their duties to the general public and not prac- 
tice injustice to one another. It has been said that many 
of these strikes have been inspired and inflamed by com- 
munists. If such be the case, the matter is even more 
regrettable. Let all concerned understand clearly and 
finally that communism will not be endured in _ this 
country. Wage earners have nothing to gain by listening 
to the plausible but delusive pleadings of communists. 


_It is to be feared that the immense expenditures of the 
Federal Government for the relief of the unemployed 
has contributed to produce in some measure communistic 
sentiment. But these expenditures of the government 
must soon cease. They have gone as far as the federal. 
income will permit. The issuing of millions of bonds to 
provide funds for these schemes of relief may lead many 
to suppose that there are unlimited resources in govern- - 
ment. This is a delusion and a snare. Good govern- 
ment is always poverty-stricken, and it ought to be. It 


has no funds except such as it derives from the people, 


and it cannot give back to the people their own funds 
without a loss by the processes of collection and dis- 
bursement. 


It is true that taxation may take from the prosperous 
money for the relief of the needy; but this process cannot 


on forever. 


The main function of government is to do justice and 
not to operate as a mere charity and help organization. 


The late President Grover Cleveland vetoed a bill 
which proposed to make an appropriation of twenty-five 
thousand dollars for the relief of a drought-stricken area: 
and in support of his veto he announced the indisputable 
and important truth that the people must support the 
government and not the government the people. 


It is greatly to be feared that when the extravagant 
sums now being distributed by relief officials to people, 
who profess urgent need cease, there will be serious dis- 
orders. Men and women who get public funds without 
labor will not be content when those funds are withheld 
longer from them. 

A strike is a sort of demand for the money of other 
people and a riot may spring when popular demand for 
government funds is no longer heeded. 

Both capital and labor must cease their strife and give 
no color of encouragement to communism, or to any of 
the socialistic schemes which are being propagated 
throughout the world by the Russian Soviet. 
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Some Causes of Low Productivity of 
Textile Workers 


A study of the productivity of textile workers has 
recently been completed by the Emmons Loom Har- 
ness Company and ts now bemg distributed in book- 
let form. The points brought out in this study are 
particularly interesting and timely. 

The following information is presented in the 
booklet.—Editor. 


Shortly after the publication of Booklet No. 17* we 
began to receive letters from readers, of which the follow- 
ing is typical: 

“We have read your latest booklet with great interest 
‘and compliment you on the constructive nature of its 
‘contents. If you should publish a subsequent booklet. 
giving causes for the low productivity of textile workers, 
we should be pleased to have you send us a copy.” 

The following data, published in answer to many such 
requests, while not necessarily wholy conclusive, may 
dainly be termed both interesting and worth while. 

There is no question but that the dollar value of the 
output of the average textile mill worker per annum is 
‘substantially less than the value produced by other fac- 
tory workers. The chart number one shows this quite 

clearly. | 


In 1921, for example, the average value produced by 
factory workers in all industries was twice that of the 
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value produced by a cotton mill worker; in 1931, it was 
2.5 times as much. 

Why is the productivity of cotton mill workers so much 
less than that of other factory workers? 

In 1919, the average number of pounds of cotton proc- 
essed per worker was 6,320 lbs. and the mill margin was 
31.lc per pound. Multiplying pounds by margin per 
pound gives the output value per worker as $1,965. Thus, 
the productivity per worker varies with two factors: 

(a) Number of pounds processed in a year per 
worker; 

(b) Mill margin per pound. 

One of the prime causes for low productive value per 
worker is of course the steady decline in the mill margin 
per pound since 1921. The following figures are illumi- 
nating: 


Average Mill 
Margin per Lb. 


*What Price “low Productivity?” 


In twelve years, mill margins per pound (average) 
shrunk almost 33%. In order to offset that shrinkage 


and maintain the mill dollar income at its 1921 figure . 


would have required an increase of nearly 50% in the 
number of pounds processed per worker. No such in- 
crease was made. The number of pounds processed per 
worker in 1923 was 6,610 and in 1931, 7,777 Ibs. or 
about 15% increase. 

Other industries were faced, in greater or less degree, 
with similar declines in prices and margins. Those indus- 
tries which succeeded in increasing physical output per 
worker most are the industries which remained relatively 


prosperous during the past 12 years: Automobiles, Auto 


Bodies, Glass, Paper and Rubber Tires are examples. 
The industries which failed to increase substantially the 
physical output per worker became relatively poor. 
Among those industries are leather, cotton textiles, lum- 
ber, knit goods, and furniture. 

In brief, the low and declining output value per cotton 
mill worker (compared to other industries) has been due 
in part to failure to effect substantial increases in physical 
output per worker. What factors have played a part in 
that condition? | | | 

Tue Errect or WAGES | 

At first blush it might appear that low productivity of 

cotton mill workers is due to failure to keep abreast of 
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technological development as other industries have done. 
But that assumption must be tempered with the knowl- 
edge that the textile industry has for the past twelve 
years or more faced a peculiar wage situation—a situation 
which did not apply in the industries so often cited for 
their progressive methods and improvements. 


Research and invention, together with improved equip- 
ment and methods necessary to increase the output of 
workers cost money. And such improvements must nec- 
essarily be paid for out of income in the final analysis. 


In an industry where more than 50% of values pro- 
duced (actually from 52.6 to 57.5%) is absorbed by the 
payroll, there is clearly not much remaining which can 
be spent for research and improvement. The cotton tex- 
tile industry is just such an industry. Jn relation to the 
values added by manufacturing process, the wages paid 
by cotton mills range from 25 to 50% above the average 
for other industries! 


For instance, in 1923 wages took 42% of the values 
created by the average, whereas they absorbed 52.6% of 
values produced by cotton mills. Im 1929, wages took 
36% of the values created by other industries and 51.8% 
of values produced by cotton textiles. 


The chart number one will show the enormously great- 
er wage cost in the cotton textile mill than in other indus- 
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tries. The wages are shown in relation to output values, 
not in dollars. 

The excess wage cost paid by cotton textile mills pre- 
vented the mills from creating the surplus funds for ex- 
periment, research and improvement in equipment and 


processes in anything like the degree possible to the 


average. 

The lack of funds available for such purposes during 
the past twelve years is undoubtedly a major reason for 
the relatively low productivity per worker today. 

The mills have been paying an excessive share of the 
values produced in the form of wages, and to the extent 
of that excess over the average, both profits and technol- 
ogical progress have suffered accordingly, as well as the 
productivity per worker. 

It is interesting to note that had cotton mills paid the 
same percentage of value added in wages as did other 
industries, the surplus fund thus set up would have 
amounted to approximately one billion and sixty-two 
million dollars between 1920 and 1931! What might 
not have been done with such a sum? 

Whatever other causes may have played a.part, and 
undoubtedly there are others, it seems safe to say that 
the major factors in the low productivity per cotton mill 
worker may be stated as follows: 


1. The long-term and steady decline in mill margins 
has reduced the value of the average worker’s output; 

2. The number of pounds produced per worker has 
not increased sufficiently to offset even in large part the 
decline in margin; | 

3. Other industries have increased physical output 
per worker at great rates by improvement in processes 
and equipment; 

4. The cotton textile industry on the whole has not 
been able to create an experimental fund with which to 
finance research and invention because too great a share 
of the values it produces is absorbed by its payroll; - 

5. In consequence, the number of pounds of cotton 


processed per worker increased only about 15% between 
1923 and 1931. 


The foregoing figures are of course averages for the 
entire industry and have been exceeded in individual in- 
stances. Those exceptions, however, do not change the 
fact that output per average worker in the industry has 
not increased as it perhaps should have—nor the fact 
that productivity per worker in the industry is low partly 
because wages have absorbed funds that otherwise could 
have been devoted to improvement of methods. 

It is interesting to note from data compiled to cover 
some thirty-three years, that wherever wages absorb an 
excessively high proportion of values produced, the fol- 
lowing effects are certain to appear: 


1. Insufficient profits to capital and low dollar income 
per worker per year; 

2. Decline in both number of workers employed and 
in total output relative to population growth; 

3. Wage difficulties and strikes. 

On the other hand, in the industries where the per- 
centage of value added paid to labor is not over 40%, 
almost exactly the opposite condition prevails—capital 
secures adequate return, the annual wage of workers is 
relatively high, employment is maintained and wage dis- 
putes are at a minimum. 

In view of such facts, it is fair to suspect that at least 
one major reason for the difficulties of the cotton textile 
industry lies in the excessively large proportion of its 
income paid out as wages during the past 12 to 14 years. 
See Chart number two. | 

And to infer with considerable logicalness that had 
that percentage been no more than the average for other 
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industries, the condition of cotton mills today (and their 
employees) would be far better than it is. 


Expect Good Sales At Textile Show 


Greenville, S. C_—W. G. Sirrine, managing director of 
Southern Textile Exposition, says that millions of dollars 
in sales will result from the displays made at the show. 
He is of the opinion that the Federal regulations restrict- 
ing the purchases of new textile machinery are not as 
burdensome as many suppose.- He says that from un- 
questionable sources of information the policy of the 
Plant Extension Committee in Washington is that old 
machinery in a mill may be replaced with new even 
though the result may be an increase of production, and 
the committee will give permission in certain cases for 
expansion of a plant where good reason is shown therefor. 
He said: 

“The code permits the purchase of textile machinery 
without restriction in all preparatory departments, and — 
permits replacement of what is termed productive ma- 
chinery, which is defined as spindles and looms, unit for 
unit, even though the production of the new units be 
greater than that of the old. It also permits balancing 
of productive machinery where in the opinion of the 
Plant Extension Committee, there is a necessity for such 
balancing. | 

“In the case of finishing plants, there is no restriction 
on the purchase of machinery which does not finally de- 
termine productive capacity. The machines that are 
defined as productive machinery and which determine the 
ultimate capacity of the plant, may be purchased for re- 
placement under the same general conditions as apply to 
spindles and looms.” 


Buy 67 Million Yards of Print Goods 


The Federal Surplus Relief Corporation has awarded 
contracts on 67,020,000 yards of printed cotton cloth for 
comfortable covering material, at prices ranging from 
9.05c per yard to 10.96c. 

The highest and the lowest price both went to the firm 
to whom the largest contract was awarded, namely, M. 
Lowenstein & Sons, who got 38,400,000 yards of the busi- 
ness. 

Details of the awards were as follows: 

Arnold Print Works, 5,000,000 yards, at these prices, 
500,000 yards at 9.5c, 500,000 yards at 10.18c, 500,000 
yards at 9.99c, 750,000 yards at 10.18c, 1,000,000 yards 
at 10.31c, 750,000 yards at 10.18c, 1,000,000 yards at 
10.30c. 

M. Lowenstein & Sons, 38,400,000 yards, at these 
prices, 12,000,000 yards at 9.05c, 6,000,000 yards at 
9.43c, 6,000,000 yards at 9.73c, 6,000,000 yards at 
10.06c, 2,400,000 yards at 10.46c, 2,000,000 yards at 
10.66c, .2,000,000 yards at 10.86c, 2,000,000 yards at 
10.96c. 


Arkwright Manufacturing Co., 5,000,000 yards at 
9.8117c. 

Seneca Textile Co., 1,000,000 yards at 9.439c. 

Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 2.250,000 yards at these 
prices, 250,000 yards at 9.174c, 2,000,000 yards at 
10.214¢c. 

McCampbell & Co., 870,000 yards at 10.32c. 

Clearwater Manufacturing Co., 5,000,000 yards at 
10.08c. 

Cohn & Caterall, 1,000,000 yards at 10.16c. 

Lamport Manufacturing Co., 2,000,000 yards at these 
prices, 500,000 yards at 9.58c, 500,000 yards at 9.93c, 
500,000 yards at 10.16c, and 1,000,000 yards at 10.56c. 
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DYEWOOD 


Take advantage of our laboratory 
facilities on these dyewood extracts. 
We are the sole selling agents for the 
following products of the Taylor 
White Extracting Company of Cam- 
den, N. J. 


Cutch Extract, Divi Divi Extract, 
Fustic Extract, Gambier Extract, 
Hematine Crystals and Paste, Hy- 
pernic Extract, Logwood Extract, 
Osage Orange Extract, Quercitron 
Extract, Sumac Extract. 
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C. Y. Hall, Jr., has been promoted from overseer spin- 
ning and spooling to superintendent Unity Cotton Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. 


W. P. Dunson has been transferred from superintend- 
ent Unity Cotton Mills to suprintendent Valway Rug 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


Ed Estes has resigned as superintendent Valway Rug 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., to accept a position with Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


W. P. Nicholson has resigned as second hand in card- 
ing Nos. 1 and 2 at Pelzer Manufacturing Company, 
Pelzer, S. C., to become overseer carding at Norris Cot- 
ton Mills, Cateechee, S. C. 


J. W. Skipper, Sr., who for the past two years has been 
general overseer of carding and spinning for the Alabama 
Mills Company, has resigned to become assistant superin- 
tendent of the Aponaug Manufacturing Company, Kos- 
ciusko, Miss. 


Harrison P. Shedd, vice-president and general manager 
of the manufacturing and wholesale divisions of Marshall 
Field & Co., has announced the appointment of J. E. 
England as manager of the hosiery department. Mr. 
England will be in complete charge of both the manufac- 
turing and selling activities. This includes the depart- 


“ments in Chicago and New York and hosiery mills in 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Fieldale, Va. 


Mr. England has been in the dry goods business the 
greater part of his life, having entered the field in San 
Francisco in 1900. He joined Field’s in Chicago in 1917. 
Three years later he was transferred to the silk mill, 
which was then located at Union City, N. J. In 1930 the 
silk mill was moved to Spray, N. C., and 1933 the com- 
pany acquired a rayon mill at High Point, N. C., which 
also came under Mr. England’s supervision, 


In 1930, Mr. England took over the management of 
the hosiery mills at Philadelphia and Fieldale. He has 
also been very active in the management of the New 
York office of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills. 
Mr. England will make his headquarters in Chicago and 


will continue to operate the hosiery mills in Philadelphia | 


and Fieldale. 


D. B. Hardin, for the past three years assistant pro- 
fessor of knitting and designing at the Textile School of 
the North Carolina State College, and who recently ac- 
cepted a position with the research department of the du 
Pont Company, is now temporarily located in Greenville, 
S. C., at the Dunean Mills while he is conducting a test 
for his company. Mr. Hardin was graduatd from the 
Textile School of the North Carolina State College in 
1931 with the M.S. degree. 


P. H. Hanes, of the P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, 


Winston-Salem, N. C., has been appointed representative 
of the Underwear Institute to serve on the carded yarn 
spinners’ sub-committee of the cotton-textile industry. 

The appointment of this committee member carries out 
an agreement reached between underwear mills which 
spin their own cotton yarn and the code authority for the 
cotton textile industr yat the time the subject of curtail- 
ing cotton spinning operations was last recommended by 
the code authority for the cotton-textile industry. 
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Sloan Will Remain With Institute 


G. Edward Buxton of I brovidence, R. I., and Donald 
Comer of Birmingham, Ala., vice- presidents of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, authorize the following: 

On August 3rd, George A. Sloan presented his resigna- 
tion as president of the Cotton-Textile Institute to its 
executive committee and askd to be relieved at the con- 
venience of the committee. The committee recognized 
that there were strong and valid personal reasons why 
Mr. Sloan should ask to be relieved at this time. The 


eight years of devoted service he had rendered this indus- 


try, the terrifice load of responsibility and incessant labor 
he has carried during the last year and a half, and the 
constructive achievements of the industry under his lead- 
ership, made it seem ungracious not to comply with his 
request immediately. But the very importance of those 
services made the committee feel it must have time for 
further consideration. 


Since then, urgent sepbaectinkicnis from the individual 
units in the ‘industry, small and large, from associated 
groups, from other industries confronted with similar 
problems and from those concerned with the public in- 
terest, have impressed upon the committee that they 
were right in their own estimate of the vital importance 
of the continuance of Mr. Sloan’s leadership. The indus- 
try is mid-stream in problems of fundamental importance 
to it, of fundamental importance to the public interest. 
Only in view of this situation has the committee felt 
justified in asking Mr. Sloan to withdraw his resignation 
and in asking him to make the very great personal sacri- 
fices that are involved in his so doing. 


The executive committee a tits meeting presented these 
views to Mr. Sloan. He felt it was ar equest he could 
not refuse and he has withdrawn his resignation. This 
means that Mr. Sloan will continue as president dof the 
Institute and as chairman of the Cotton Textile Code 
Authority. 


Sheeting Contracts Awarded 


Contracts for sheetings awarded this week by the 
FERA included the following: 

90-inch sheeting—Cannon Mills, Kannanolié: 
925,000 yards; 
270,000, 

63-inch sheeting—Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., 
800,000; Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, Spray, N. 
C., 78,000; Social Circle Cotton Mills, Social Circle, Ga.., 
180,000. 

45-inch sheeting—Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.., 
2,100,000; Carolina Cotton and Woolen: Mills, Spray, 
N. C., 103,000; Social Circle Cotton Mills, Social Circle, 
Ga., 200,000. 


Social Circle Cotton Mills, Social Circle, 


Cotton Mills Operate More During July 


Washington.—The cotton spinning industry was re- 
ported by the Census Bureau to have operated during 
July at 74.3 per cent of capacity, on a single shift basis, 
compared with 72.7 per cent during June this year and 
117.5 per cent during July last year. 

Spinning spindles in place July 31st totalled 30,937,- 
816, of which 24,417,682 were active at some time dur- 
ing the month, compared with 31,002,965 and 24,690,312 
for June this year, and 30,893,970 and 26,069,158 for 
July last year. 

Active spindle hours for July totalled 5,151,979,342, or 
an average of 167 hours per spindle in place, compared 
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with 5,230,545,142 and 169 for June this year, and 8,- 
127,978,275 and 263 for July last year. 

Spining spindles in place July 31st in cotton-growing 
States totalled 19,326,462, of which 17,127,942 were 
active at some time during the month, compared with 
19,336,730 and 17,175,280 for June this year, and 19,- 
052,330 and 17,687,412 for July last year. 


Active spindle hours in cotton-growing States for July 
totalled 3,848,222, or 199 hours per sipndle in place, com- 
pared with 3 879, 562,274 and 201 for June this — and 
6,060,348 914 and 318 for July last year. 


OBITUARY 


J. C. SAUNDERS 


Bonham, Tex.—]. C. Saunders, for the past 30 years 
manager of the Bonham Cotton Mills, died Thursday 
after several months’ illness. 

He is survived by his wife, three sons and a daughter. 


J. N. SMITH 


Woodruff, S..C.—J. N. Smith, formerly widely known 
in textile circles and for twenty-nine years superintendent 


of the Woodruff Cotton Mills (now Brandon Corpora- — 


tion), died at the home of his son, Charles J. Smith, here 
Saturday afternoon after a long period of declining health, 
The funeral services were conducted Monday morning at 
11 o’clock and the interment was made in the Anderson 
Cemetery. 


DANIEL W. JONES 


High Point, N. C-——Daniel W. Jones, 38, who was over- 
seer at the Highland Cotton Mill, died at a local hospital 
recently an hour after he had suffered a stroke of paraly- 
sis at his home. : 

The deceased is survived by his widow, Mrs. Callie 
Lewis, four sons and two daughters, one sister, three 
brothers and one half-brother. 


WILLIAM B. MARTIN 


LaGrange, Ga.—William B. Martin, cotton man and 
associated with the Callaway Mills, died recently at his 
home here. Before coming to LaGrange he was connect- 
ed with Manget Bros. 

The deceased is survived by his widow, three daughters 
and a son. Interment was in Newnan cemetery. 
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A Typical Report 


from a Large Southern Mill on 


SAMSON 


(“Hairon’’) 


Check Straps 


On September 19th, 1933, 12 Samson Check Straps were 
put on X Model looms running double shift, and making 
180 picks per minute, in a large N. C. Cotton Mill, and 
only two straps have been taken off up to August 22nd, 
1934; balance still running, and in good condition. 


Samson Check Straps 
were designed, after exhaustive tests, for high speed and 
broad looms. They embody the best suggestions and speci- 


fications of the most experienced weavers in the textile 


industry, and the faults and weaknesses of other straps 
‘have been eliminated. 


Manufactured by 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


Philadelphia,, Pa. 
Established 1894 
Sou. Repr., N. W. Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


_ Also makers of Samson “Hairon” Harness, Holdup, 
Lug and Spindle Straps 


Leather Belting leon Belting 


HERMAS SHEARS 


to l of all other makes combined! 


The overwhelming preference for Hermas machines is no accident. 
It is the result of definite points of superiority with respect to 
speed—quality of work—and economy of operation that have 


“i proved, in actual use, to manufacturers all over the United 
tates. 


If you have not installed a shear, let us make a survey of your 
clothroom so we can cite exact figures proving exactly how you 
will benefit from the standpoint of savings and better work 


No obligation. 


through the installation of a Hermas machine. 


Hermas Machine Co. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 
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Georgia Group to Meet September 15th 


The annual meeting of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives of Georgia will be held on Saturday, September 
15th, at the Georgia School of Technology, in Atlanta, 
Ga. This organization comprises the superintendents, 
managers and department heads of the cotton textile 
mills of Georgia, and meets twice a year for the discus- 
sion of practical mill subjects. The semi-annual meeting 
in March covers carding and spinning, and the annual 
meeting, in September, covers slashing and weaving. 

George S. Elliott, manager and superintendent of the 
Pacolet Manufacturing Company, New Holland, Ga., is 
general chairman of the organization this year, and R. D. 
Harvey, assistant agent, Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lindale, Ga., is vice general chairman. 

The meeting on September 15th will consist of only 
one session, opening at 9:30 o’clock Saturday morning, 


and adjourning before lunch. The meeting will be held, 


as usual, in the Chemistry Building of the school. 

J. C. Platt, superintendent Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga., 
will conduct the discussion on slashing; and Thomas H. 
Pennington, overseer of weaving, the Trion Company, 
Trion, Ga., will lead the discussion on weaving. It is 
expected that short talks will be made by W. K. Moore, 
president of the Crown Cotton Mill, Dalton, and presi- 
dent of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Geor- 
gia; and by Charles A. Jones, director of the Textile 
School at Georgia Tech. 


It is anticipated that with the meeting being held on 
Saturday, a splendid attendance will be secured. Invita- 
tion is extended to mill men in other States to attend this 
meeting, and participate in the discussion. 

The executive committee of the organization consists 
of A. D. Elliott, superintendent, the Trion Company; 
J. C. Edwards, superintendent, Martha Mills, Thomaston, 
Ga.; D. R. Senn, general superintendent, Sibley Manu- 
facturing Company, Augusta; V. J. Thompson, superin- 


_tendent, Callaway Mills, Manchester; and John B. Jones, 


superintendent, Shawmut Mill, West Point. 

At the meeting in September, the annual election of a 
general chairman, vice-general chairman and secretary 
and treasurer will be held; and one member of the ex- 
ecutive committee will be elected. 


The program of the meeting will be devoted entirely 
to the discussion of practical mill subjects, covering 
slashing and weaving, and the questionnaire of subjects 
to bé discussed follows: 

SLASHING 

1. What are the causes of yarn sticking to slasher 
cylinders, and the remedies? 

2. Do you use aluminum sulphate in the size mix? 
If so, why, and what are the results? 

3. What temperature do you run in the size box? 

4. What causes soft places of from three to five 
inches in length to show up all the way across the warp 
at irregular intervals throughout the warp? 

5. Will the amount of moisture left in the yarn on 
coming from the slasher have any appreciable effect on 


the face or color of the cloth made at the loom? 


6. Do you use lease strings at the slasher? If so, how 

often do you lease? : 
WEAVING 

1. What are the causes of rainbow effects in weaving 
wide’ goods (57 to 78-inch widths); how are they elimi- 
nated? 

2. Have you found any fillet better than tin for cov- 
ering the take-up roll on the loom? Describe it. 

3. What are the most common causes of filling loop- 
ing or kinking on sateens? 

4. What cams are considered better to use on three-, 
four- and five-harness work: fast or slow? In other 
words, there are two kinds of sateen cams, one called 
regular and the other so constructed that they will cause 
the harness to go down slow and up fast? Which is bet- 
ter? 

5. How do you figure seeds going on two- and three- 
harness constructions? Please give the reed you would 
use on a 48-sley sheeting and on a 96-sley drill, three- 
harness. 

6. In ordering reeds, do you specify the air space 
desired? What method do you use for determining the 
air space required? 

7. What has been your experience with using pickers 
already bored for the shuttle? 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Your Machinery NOW! 


SLASHER CYLINDERS—Recovered & Repaired 
SPINNING CYLINDERS—CARD SCREENS 


Ask the Mills We Have Served—Names on Request 


Coppersmiths 


Graduate Engineers 
Metal Specialists 
Machinists 


THE TEXTILE SHOP 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance___ ss $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
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An Open Letter 


To the Cotton Mill Operatives: 


HOMAS F. McMAnon, president, and Francis 

Gorman, vice-president of the United Textile 
Workers, have asked you to join a general strike 
on September 4th. 

Before you leave your work to “enter the 
hardship of a strike,” as Gorman expresses it, it 
will be a mighty good idea if you ask yourself 
the following questions and answer them if you 
can: | 


1. What is the real reason for calling the 
striker... 

2. What do you expect to personally gain 
by walking out? 

3. What strike led by McMahon has ever 
helped anyone who took part in it? 

4. Do you actually believe that McMahon, 
Gorman and the rest of the union lead- 
ers really care whether you work 40 
hours or 96, what wages you get or 
whether your work is “stretched out” or 
not? 

5. If they have any real interest in your 
welfare, why are they asking you to join 
a hopeless strike that is lost before it 
starts? 

6. As the union admits it has no funds to 
support you and government relief, even 
if furnished, amounts to about $4 per 
month, will this be enough to support 
you and your family? 

7. Are you willing for yourself and your 
family to become objects of charity while 
the union leaders live on Easy Street, 
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supported by dues paid by yourself and 
other members? 

8. During the time you are on strike, will 
McMahon, Gorman and the rest of the 
long list of salaried officers and organiz- 
ers give up their pay, as they ask you to 
do? Or will they continue to live at ex- 
pensive hotels and travel about the coun- 
try on money that you and others pay 
them? 

9. How much pay is being drawn every 
week by McMahon, Gorman and the 
other paid officers and organizers of the 
union? 

10. Have you ever seen an accounting of the 
money that the textile union collects 
from its members? 

11. If you have been a union member for a 
week or even a year, what actual benefit 
have you ever gotten from it? 

12. Are you and your wife and children will- 
ing to go through the suffering that a 
strike will bring while your self-appoint- 
ed leaders live on the fat of the land? 

Going on strike is a serious business. For a 

day or two it will seem like a holiday. After 
that will come hunger and suffering for you and 
your children and very likely the same sort of 
violence that has been a part of many other 
strikes led by Thomas McMahon and company. 


Think it over. 
TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Let It Come 


ITH its feet upon the ground, and with no 

fear of the ultimate outcome, the cotton 
textile industry awaits the assault of those who 
for purposes which are purely selfish will plunge 
the textile industry into a strike and cause loss 
of wages and suffering to thousands. } 


As stated last week, the cotton textile indus- 
try has done its part and more and will not yield 
one inch in the battle which is to be fought. 


The Statistical Department of the NRA has — 
made an investigation and reported that it is 
not possible at this time to further advance tex- 
tile wages. Mill men know that to be a fact 
because they can not sell their output at the 
advanced prices even when such —_ are below 
the cost of production. 


The same department of the NRA has inves- 
tigated hours of labor and has reported that 
there is no justification for a shorter work week. 
No honest man can ask for a full week’s pay for 
thirty hours work in a cotton mill. 
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President Roosevelt personally studied Sec- 
tion 7A and the union labor situation and de- 
clared that in collective bargaining each group 
of employees shall have their pro rata represen- 
tation. 


The Legislature of South Carolina created a 
commission which investigated the “‘stretch-out”’ 
and then under a resolution passed by Congress 
the National Labor Board made another inves- 

tigation. A department of Yale University —_ 
still another investigation. 


None of these investigations found overwork 
except in a few isolated cases, and under the 
NRA law, all overwork cases can be reported to 
the National Labor Board and they can order 

corrections. 


The United Textile Workers declare that, in 
spite of the report of NRA relative to textile 
wages and hours, the matter shall be settled by 
the coercion of a strike. | 

They say that in spite of President Roose- 
velt’s statement that each of group of employees 
shall have pro rata representation, the strike 


will be used to force the textile mills to deal 
only with them. 


_ In spite of investigations and reports upon the 


stretch-out made under order of the State of 
South Carolina, and the Congress of the United 
States, the United Textile Workers declare that 
they shall be the only organization to determine 
how many looms or machines an employee shall 
operate. 


Aiter prating for months about their loyalty 
to the NRA and the necessity for cotton mills 
and everyone to live up to the regulations of 
that organization, the strike is an effort to force 
wages and hours of labor which the NRA de- 
clares as not justified. 


The union leaders spoke much about loyalty 
to President Roosevelt but are striking in defi- 
ance of his order that each group of employees 
shall have pro rata representation in collective 
bargaining. 

Union leaders put through the Legislature of 
South Carolina and the Congress of the United 
States resolutions under which investigations of 
the so-called ‘“‘stretch-out” were made. Both 
investigations were made by unprejudiced men 
but because they did not find true the charges 
made the union is now striking against the find- 
ings of the investigations for which they were 
responsible. 

Union labor leaders know that this strike is 
an attack upon President Roosevelt and the 
NRA and that it will retard and possibly prevent 


recovery, but they have a selfish objective and 


they care nothing about public good. 
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The strike will probably flourish for a while 
and there will be disorders and probably blood- 
shed when union men attack non-union men 
who believe that they have a — right 
to work. 


There is supposed to be $1,000,000 in the 
union treasury in New York, but little, if any, 
of it will come South to those from whom the 
million dollars was drawn as dues. 


The operatives have been misled into believ- 
ing that the Government will feed them, but 
Chairman Hopkins of the FERA declares that 
his organization will not underwrite any strike. 


After a few days of enthusiasm and probably 
violence, the strikers will be stalled with stories 
of money to come from the American Federation 
of Labor, but little, if any, will be sent. 


They will be stalled with stories of delays in 
Government relief, but very little, if any, will 
be given to those who voluntarily left employ- 
ment. 


When the strikers begin to get hungry they 
will be instructed and coached in the best meth- 
ods of begging funds from merchants and busi- 
ness men and some aid will be secured. Event- 
ually that source will run dry. | 


It will gradually become clear to the strikers 
that the Government does not intend to support 
them in idleness and that the million dollars sup- 
posed to be in New York will remain there as far 
as they are concerned. 


The strike will gradually disintegrate with 
not a thing to show as an advantage from same. 

The strike is doomed to failure because there 
is no just basis for same. : 


Get Camera Evidence 


| N every section of the South and as far as pos- 
sible in every mill which has been unionized, 
the communists have placed men who while pos- 
ing as loyal members of the United Textile 
Workers are getting pay from the communist 
organization and they have instructions to take 
the lead in creating disorders when the strike 
begins. 


One prominent United Textile Workers or- 
ganizer left for New York two weeks ago and 
told a close friend that he was to accept employ- 
ment from the communists at $125 per week but 
was coming: back and still work for the United 
Textile Workers. 


On next Tuesday when some mills close down, 
the hirelings of the communists are to organize 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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wm) WHEN YOU 
| WANTA 
| CLOSET THAT 


r 1 IS FROST- 
PROOF INSTALL 


THE VOGEL 


NUMBER 4 


And it’s a 


water saver. 


H AS the same sturdy valve as the Vogel 
Number 1 of which more than half a million 
are in use. 

Literature on the Number 4, also other Vogel 
Products, will be sent promptly. 


Sold through the plumbing trade. 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE ST. LOUIS. MO. 


VOGEL Frost-Proof Closets 


Triple Protection 


IN NEW 


Goodrich Truck Tire 


Checks 


80% of 
Premature 
Truck Tire 

Failures 


1. Plyflex 
2. Ply-Lock 


3. Full Floating 
cords 


Your nearest Goodrich. 
Dealer will be glad to 
explain fully how triple 
protected tires can save 
you money. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
4th and Brevard Sts. Charlotte, N. C. 


“See Your Goodrich Dealer’ 


‘The authorized capital stock is $200,000; 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A dividend of 50 cents per 
share on its common stock has been declared by the 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, payable October Ist, to stock 
of record September 15th, ) 


._Monrog, N. C.—The Monroe unit of the Manetta 
Mills, which has been closed for a while, attributed to a 
shortage of orders, has resumed operations. Every tex- 


tile manufacturing plant in Monroe is now operating. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Ralph Gossett, of Greenville, and 
James F. Shumate, of Anderson, S. C., were elected to the 
board of directors of the Gossett Mills Company at the 
annual meeting of stockholders of the mill at the office at , 
Anderson, eTuesday morning. Immediately after th 
stockholders’ session, the directors met and re-elected all 
officers of the mill for another year. 


ERLANGER, N. C.—Beginning this week, the Erlanger 
Mill will start on a 40-hour week schedule and will begin 
operations at 7 o’clock. During the summer the mill has 
been on a 30-hour week schedule and began operations at 
6 o'clock. The night shift will go to work at 4:45 in m 
afternoon. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—Joseph R. Morton & Co., with 
principal office at Burlington, has filed a certificate of 
incorporation in the office of Secretary of State Stacey 
W. Wade at Raleigh, to engage in the textile business. 
subscribed 
stock $300, by Joseph R. Morton, of Greensboro, N. C.; 
W.S. Coulter and L. C. Allen, of Burlington. 


DANVILLE, VA.—The Riverside and Dan River Mills 
will go back to the 40-hour week next Monday. Notices 
to that effect were posted. 

Saturday the 12-week restriction operative period or- 
dained by the Textile Code Authority was brought to a 
close and mills desiring to do so may go from a 30-hour 
week to a 40-hour week. 

Six thousand operatives are affected by the order and 
will be able to earn more money under the longer sched- 
ules. 


Rock Huixt, S$. C.—J. W. Anderson announces that the 
Rock Hill Printing and Finishing Company has purchas- 
ed the big steel warehouse of J. W. Anderson Company, 
, on Wilson street. The sum paid in'the transfer was 
not named. The finishing company will use the ware- 
house for the storing of finished goods in cases. The 
building has a floor space of about 50,000 square feet. 
The company had leased a part of the big warehouse 
previously and had been using it for storage purposes. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—Many Greenville County mills 
resumed full-time operations Monday morning. 

Officials of Victor-Monaghan and a number of other 
groups stated that notices had been posted to the effect 
that, beginning Monday, mills will operate 40 instead of 
30 hours weekly. At Judson Mill it was said that no 
notices had been posted but that employees had been told 
that the 40-hour week would be restored Monday. At 
Woodside and Brandon Mills here it was said no decision 
had been reached as to the schedule to be followed, 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


terete 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN.—-The Doe River Overall Com- 
pany, formerly employing a large number of people and 
once one of Elizabethton’s most thriving industries, has 
been taken over and will be operated by the Government, 
beginning Friday. The plant will operate in two shifts, 
employing approximately 40 people to each shift. Frank 
E. Dungan and B. R. Taylor, formerly connected with 
the company, will act in the capacity as general manager 
and supervisor. This is one of the newe projects opened 


through the T. E. R. A. in Carter County to give employ- 
ment, 


Concorp, N. C.—The Cannon Mills Company, with 
headquarters in Kannapolis and large plants in that city 
and Concord, has been awarded substantial contracts by 
the- Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

Bed sheets, towels and printed goods for covering 
comforts were included in contracts. 

It was also learned from authoritative source that the 
contracts mean additional employees will be put to work 
immediately in the Cannon plants in the county. 

Delivery of the goods will extend over the remainder 
of the calendar year, and while, of course, the orders will 
not cover the mill’s output, they represent a substantial 
portion of the awards just made by the FERA. 


CHESTER, S. C.—-New machinery which is being in- 
stalled in the Baldwin plant of the Springs Cotton Mills 
includes long draft spinning and drawing machinery. 
Barber-Colman spooling and warping, and 542 X Model 
Draper looms. This plant now maintains 1,016 looms. 
Some of the old looms were removed when the new ones 
were installed. Work has been completed on the installa- 
titon of some of this machinery and work is going forward 
rapidly on the installation of other. A cleaning system 
and individual motors have also been installed. Since 
the Baldwin mill was purchased by Capt. Elliott Springs 
an extensive improvement program has been under way. 


ATHENS, TENN.—Plans for the reopening of the De- 
lano Spinning Mill were presented at a recent meeting 
here by Prof. J. L. Brewer, principal of Polk County High 
School, and F. R. Hines, county agent of Polk County, 
promoters of the movement to reopen the mill and repre- 
sentatives of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

According to the plans, cotton growers in the counties 
of McMinn, Polk, Monroe, Bradley, Meigs, Hamilton, in 
Tennessee, and Murray County, Ga., are to take up the 
450 common shares of stock at $10 per share. Farmers 
in turn are to sell all their cotton to the mill. 

Professor Brewer stated that the common stock, a total 
of $4,500, had all been subscribed. 
common stock, there are 500 preferred shares that are to 
go at $25 per share, and both common and _ preferred 
stock will raise a fund of $17,500. ‘The speaker stated 
that 300 of the preferred stock had already been disposed 
of and it was assured that the remainder of the shares 
would be easily sold. 

The remainder of the fund which will be necessary to 
open and operate the Delano Mill will be borrowed from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Professor Brew- 
er said. 

The plant, it is understood, can be purchased for less 
than $50,000. 
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@ Easily Applied 
@ Floor Preservatives 


@ Add Years To Their Life’ 


Formula 


for Preserving 
CONCRETE 
FLOORS 


A dusting concrete floor is a 
warning. signal that excessive 
wear is taking place. Truck 
wheels soon show 


cracks must appear. 
STONHARD CONCRETE 

FLOOR HARDENER flushed 
over floors of this kind will 
instantly stop dusting. and 
checks disintegration, because it 
anneals the surface aggregates 
inte one solid wear-resisting 
mass, adding years to the life 
of the floor, even under ex- 
cessive trucking conditions, The 
application is easy. The treat- 
ment inexpensive. Write toda 
for a copy of “Over the Roug 
Spots.”’ 


Formula 


for Preserving 
WwooD 
FLOORS 


Wood floors lose their resil- 
iency and life as time dries out 
the natural olls and gums. 
Truck wheels sink into and 
splinter lifeless wood and 
hasten. complete disintegration. 
STONHARD WOOD FLOOR 
PRESERVATIVE will instantly 
revitalize both hard and soft 
wood floors. A transparent oil 
filler and finish combined. 
Prevents dry rot, shrinkage and 
splintering. The application is 
easy. Write for a copy of 
“Over the Rough Spots’’ today 
and learn more about this 
practical wood floor insurance. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


401 N. Broad St.., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Atlanta Office: 552 Murphy Ave. 


S. W., Atianta, Georgia. 


Specialists in Maintenance Materials for 
Floors, Walls, Roofs 


ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
=" CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


In addition to the’ 


Let Us Regroove, Straighten, Re-point 
and Polish Your 


Worn Spindle Whirls 


right in your own mill on our patented PORTABLE 
- SPINDLE MACHINE. The cost is low. 


Write for Particulars and Names of Mills for Whom We 
Have Done Work 


Excel Machine Co.., Inc. 


W. C. McGee 
President 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


W. A. Kluttz 
Sec.- Treas. 
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«In Choosing Your 
New York Hotel 
REMEMBER THESE 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
of the NEW EDISON 


@ Sun - Ray Health Lamps 
© New York’s Newest Hotel 
© In the Heart of Times Square | 
© Five Minutes to 50 Theatres 


® 1000 Rooms e 1000 Baths 
@ 1000 Radios 


e Extra - Large - Sized Rooms 
Many Windows — Large Closets 


e Extremely moderate rates— 


OTEL $4.00 


47 ST. JUST WEST OF B'WAY 


on W K °® 
JOHN L. HORGAN GENERAL MANAGER 


Double 


RUBBER ROLL 


COVERING 


| All Kinds 
FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 
Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 
Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 


HOSE CO. 


CAROLINA 


CAROLINA RUBBER 


SALISBURY 


Single from $2.50 day - 


== Clements - Cadillac == 
Portable Electric Blower | 
Blows—Suction Cleans—Sprays 


» Keeps motors, looms, 
frames, cards, shearing, 
napping and knitting 
machines, etc., free of 
destructive dust and 
dirt. 


Reduces fire hazard, shutdowns, burnouts—delivers a blast 
of clean, dry air—sufficient force to clean delicate and in- 
tricate machinery without injury. 


Write for descriptive literature and trial offer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


6657 S. Narragansett Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Get Camera Evidence 
(Continued from Page 15) 


bodies of strikers with sticks and if possible with 
guns and go to mills which continue to operate 
and force them to close. 


They expect and hope that there will be con- 
flicts between non-union and union employees 
and also much property destroyed. 

The idea of the communists as expressed in a 
labor meeting two weeks ago is to “raise all the 
hell possible get else to raise 
hell.”’ 


It is important to be able to prove who takes 


the lead in the disorders and we urge mills to 


secure moving picture cameras with long dis- 
tance lenses and have them stationed upon mill 
roofs or at some advantageous points. : 


We refer to the type of moving picture camera 


which is used in taking pictures of football 


games. Although located at the top of the 
bleachers one of these cameras will plainly show 
the faces of those taking part in any play. 

A camera such as we suggest will disclose the 
features and the activities of any one leading a 
mob or doing unlawful acts and will be evidence 
that any court will accept. .They are manufac- 
tured by the Eastman Kodak Company and 


probably by others. 


Laws to protect individuals ned prevent acts 
of violence still exist, but it is often difficult to 
produce evidence. A camera will do the job. 


ls The Game Worth The Candle? 


Cy page 6 of this issue we are reprinting from 
the Atlanta Journal a very able and inter- 
esting article by Bishop W. A. Candler. 

We do not think that anyone can claim that 
Bishop Candler is not interested in the working 
man and public welfare and when he speaks peo- 
ple usually take notice. 


His statement as printed in this issue should 
be carefully and thoughtfully read by both mill 
officials and mill employees. 

In it there is a word of warning and a vision 
of dangers ahead. 


Georgia Group To Meet September 15th 
(Continued from Page 12) 


8. Is it best to change pickers when putting in a new 
shuttle? Why? 

9. Do you use your regular fixers for overhauling, or 
do you have special men for overhauling? Why? 


10. Do you have more loom stops from filling breaks 
with bobbins about empty? 
to remedy this trouble? 


If so, what have you found 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Disputes About C repes 
Settled by Arbitration 


Controveries over acetate-and- 
rayon crepes are among those recent- 
ly settled by the arbitration board of 
the National Federation of Textiles, 
Inc. Summaries of some typical re- 
cent cases issued by the bureau fol- 
low: 

A weaver requested payment of 
$1,700 and interest for fifty pieces of 
acetate-and-rayon crepe in the raw 
against a contract calling for 100 
pieces, which the weaver was holding 
at the request of the converter, await- 
ing shipping instructions, and had 


sent the converter the invoices with 
this notation. The weaver stated that 
later the converter had claimed that 
the goods delivered were damaged 
and asked that the balance of the 
contract be cancelled, which the 
weaver refused to do. 

The converter denied having re- 
ceived the invoices and having asked 


for postponement of delivery and 


claimed late delivery on the part of 
the weaver as the reason for his re- 
fusal to accept the balance of the 
goods to be delivered. The converter 
pointed out that the contract stipu- 
lated where the goods were to be 
shipped. 


19 


After careful consideration of all 
the evidence presented, which proved 
that the weaver had the goods ready 
for delivery in accordance with the 
contract, the arbitrators decided that 
the converter should accept and pay 
for the fifty pieces, which amounted 
to $1,700. Interest from due date of 
bill was not allowed because of the 
lack of business methods on the part 
of the seller in not confirming in 
writing verbal instructions to hold up 
shipment. 

A weaver asked that a converter 
accept the balance of fifty-two pieces 
of an. order calling for 200 pieces of 
acetate-and-rayon crepe. He stated 
that because of irregular pebble ef- 
fect and filling changes he had ac- 
cepted the return of 102 pieces ol 
this order, at which time the con- 
verter had agreed to have the re- 
maining fifty-two pieces dyed and 
finished, the weaver to accept the re- 
turn of the fifty-two pieces if, after 
having been converted by a dyer 
equipped to handle them, the goods 
showed the same defects as the 102 
pieces. 

The converter denied that he had 
agreed to process the fifty-two pieces 
and stated that the contract did: not 
give the seller the right to designate 
where the merchandise should be 


processed. He stated, however, that- 


the 102 pieces were processed by two 
outstanding dyers in the industry. 
The converter claimed that of 148 
pieces processed 102 were returned 
and accepted by the seller as being 
unmerchantable and that he, the 
converter, had suffered losses due to 
allowances on the other forty-six, for 
which he made no claim. He refus- 
ed, therefore, to accept the remaining 
fifty-two pieces. 

After carefully considering the 
evidence presented the arbitrators 
decided that the fifty-two pieces 
might be considered impermect since 
out. of 148 pieces submitted for re- 
turn the weaver had admitted that 
102 were bad. The weaver was di- 
rected to cancel the balance of the 
contract. 
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JAMES E. TAYLOR 


Charlotte, N. C. 
For Standard 


WOOL TOPS 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 


253 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadeiphia 


New Orleans 


65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMESTIO Exporr 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New Yorx: 


& 


The Victor line of Traveler Hooks and Wrenches includes 
all types for the application of all kinds of travelers to any 
style of ring. 

Save fingers, save tempers, save rings, save time, save 
travelers by using Victor Hooks and Wrenches. We'll send 
a circular describing them all at your request. Write or 
telephone our nearest office today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


1783 invernese Ave., N.E. | 137 So. Marietta St. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Hemieck Tel.—247 


“Get the Hook” 


is an excellent suggestion when: 


you want to save time and trouble 
getting travelers on and off the 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Demand for gray goods was stronger last 
week and sales showed a good increase. Printers and 
converters were in the market for large quantities to 
cover against large contracts from the government agen- 
cies for printed fabrics. Prices showed some advance. 
A good many buyers asked that deliveries on old con- 
tracts be anticipated to avoid delay by a possible strike. 

There were large sales of print cloths and sheetings, 
carded broadcloths and some other constructions. Sales 
of heavy goods were moderately large. Fine goods were 
quiet. Finished goods were stronger at higher prices. 

Print cloth yarn goods were sold in quantities which 
totalled more than double current curtailed production 


‘last week for the third successive week, so that for three 


weeks ended Saturday sales were equal to about seven 
weeks’ output. Prices moved upward on the buying, and 
64x60s were carried to a new high for the current year. 

Sheetings were in a very strong position, with few 
constructions available for quick shipment and many sold 
well through October. Prices were fairly strong, although 
some sellers felt that on the basis of current costs and the 
present rate of demand further advances seemed justi- 
hed. 


Sale of a fairly substantial amount of combed lawns 
last week broke the long spell in which nothing more than 
scattered small lot trading had developed in any of the 
fine goods divisions, other than fancies. The business 
was done at low prices, but not so low as buyers had 
sought to dig out goods, and the show of relative strength 
on the part of mills came as a surprise to some buyers, 
who had felt that the long period of quiet might have 
been sufficient to break down mills’ resistance to pres- 
sure for low prices. 


While the threatened strike is widely discussed, few 
mills or agents are greatly worried over the outlook. 


Pent 2748. 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 


Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 834 
Brown sheetings, standard 1034 
Tickings, 8-ounce 19 

Denims 15% 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Staple ginghams 9% 


Standard prints 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.. INc. 
| Selling Agents 


| 40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK } 
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. Philadelphia, Pa.——Sales of carded yarns were some- 
what larger during the past week. Buyers showed more 
interest than has been the case for some weeks. The 
government decision to peg the price of cotton at 12 
cents had a good effect on thee market and both spinners 
and consumers showed more confidence. Prices were 
steady and showed more strength than for some time. 


An important number of buyers showed more interest 
in future needs. Many of them have gradually taken 
delivery on old contracts. Spinners’ stocks have been 
reduced and are in a more healthy condition. 


Probably the indicated keener interest in yarns is in 
knitting numbers. Underwear manufacturers who have 
not taken a great deal of spring business and have not 
had their normal quota of orders for heavies, are facing a 
perhaps short production season, but an active one. Once 
there is evidence of action among distributors, and re- 
tailers begin to feel the pinch of hunger for stocks, the 
resultant better movement in yarns would, obviously, 
mark the beginning of an advance from spinners’ present 
unprofitable prices. 


The latest Institute report on carded yarn sales and 
prices, however, is said to show that some of the lowest 
rates are disappearing and the quantity of yarn still be- 
ing sold at prices deemed by spinners as below cost is 
dwindling. This condition is credited to spinners coming 
through the dull season without accumulating the large 
unsold stocks of yarn which, in previous years, frequently 
were a handicap to profitable merchandising of yarn 
during the fall months, 


LexIncTton, N. C.—On a gradual resumption of oper- 
ations it was planned to start the first material through 
the Wabena Mill the past week. Some days were expect- 
ed to elapse before spinning would be resumed, however. 
Some new machinery contracted by the owners, the 
Cayuga Cotton & Linen Mills, will probably arrive for 
installation in about a month. It is not planned to dye 
any of the twine here. | 


Southern Single Warps _.~-86%-37 

8 
Yarns, 3, 4 and Ply 
26s ----884--- 10s 28%, -29 
30s ---- 12s 29-29% 
40s he 16s 30%-31 

Southern Single Santas. 20s 3114-32 
8s Carpet Yarns 
108. .-.--- Tinged carpets,, 8s, 3 
126 and 4-ply 24%-_. 
Colored strips, 8s, 3 
20s 31% --. and 4-ply 7 
268 --33%--- White carpets, 8s, 3 
308 and 4-ply 27% - 
40s Part Waste Insulatin Yarns 

10s, 2, 3 and 4- “9542 
10 12s, ny .... 20 

40s 4214-43% 12s 2 - 

Southern Two- Skeins l4s 2946 - 
8s -28% 16s 30 
2844-29 18s 304% - 
12s 29-29% 20s 
$4 -34 28s 35 - 
26s 35 -35 Os 0544-36 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 
31 W. Firat Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, ete. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Revers 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tel! 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and | 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts and materials, and believe this gente will prove of real value to our 


subscrebers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Ay 2107 E. 7th 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacob- 
son, Mer.; ‘Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Johnston Bidg., William Par- 
ker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Electric Power Bldg., D. 8S. Kerr, M 
Cincinnati, O., First National Bank BI 
W. G. May, Mer.;: Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bildg., E. W. Burbank, Houston, 
rex. ‘Shell Ribble , Mer.; New 
Orleans, anal Bank Bldg., 
Stevens, Mer.; Va:, Electric 
Bldg., Ll. Crosby, Louis, Mo., 

Exchange Bidg., L. Orth, 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National 
Bank Bidg., Parl R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, 
Fla., 415 Hampton St... Flanagan, 
Mer.; : Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie S8t., 
D. M. McCargar, Washington, D. 
C., Southern Bidg., C. Hood, Mer. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical! Corp., 
$0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 7th 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

American Enka Corp., 371 Church 8t., 
New York ee § Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
Sou. Office, Independence B 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., Frank 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. Bou. Reps.. 
Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Box 
128%. Dallas, Tex.: R. . Buek. Jr.. 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.; P. Dupree 
Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Bros., Ino., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 216 Central Ave., 8. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atianta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
sig Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; 

Geo. B. Snow, ne Carolinas and. Vir- 
ginia; William erkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. G. North, Pres.; Emile 
LeClaire P. Robert, Atlanta Office; 
Ww. gy P. O. Box 336, Greenville, 
8. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Silever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
608 Palmetto Spartanbure. 8. 


yours, Jefferson Apts., Char- 
lotte, N. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 


Bldge., Greenville, 
Woodside Bide., 


. C.: William J. Moore, 
Greenville, 8. C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden, ffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton. Dallas. Tex.: 8. Frank Jones, 
209 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. Weat, 
Rirmingham, Ala. 


Brown & Co., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Rep., N. Ww. Pyle, "Box 834, Charlotte, 


7 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 862 Blackhawk 
St., Chicago, Il. N. C. and Ss. C. Rep., 
Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Butterworth & Sons Co. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, BR Bidg, 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

Campbell & Co., John, 76 Hudson 8t 
New York City. Bou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 


P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C 


Stee! & Iron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, iInc., 
Charlotte, N. C 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N, C.; Green- 
Vv e 


Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 S. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago, [lL Sou Rep., W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Clinton Co., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S. ‘C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
ve Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles, 

523 Springs 8t., W., P. O. Box 466. 
Atiante, tocks carried at convenient 
points. 


Corn Products Refinin 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, — 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, §8. 
Stocks carried at conven‘ent points. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John BH. Humphries, P. 0. Box 
843, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashley. P 
O. Box 720, Atianta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Ce., Detroit, Mich. Bou 
Dist Rep., Wm. W. Moore, Charlotte Elec- 
tric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C 


Dillard Paper oes Greensboro, N. C. 


Co., 17 Batter) 


Sou. Reps., Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Draper rag oration, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 


S. W., Atlanta, W. Mitchell: 
Spartanburg, 8. c., Clare H. Jr 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. 1., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; 
ewman, Asst. Mer.;: P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer. -Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First L Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. E. Green Constable. Ww. 
R. Ivey, Charlotte J. D, Sandridge, 
W. M. Hunt, 1081 Jefferson Standard 
Bidg., Greensboro, R. Dahbs, 
John L. Dabbs, Jr., 716 Provident Bld 
Chattanooga, Tenn. : R. D. Sloan, Aman a 
Apt., Greenville, 8S. C.; M. Howard, 135 
8. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. Cray- 
ton, Dimon ‘Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; 
Franklin Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay - 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Eaton, Paul 18 Joh 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 


Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bah P. O. 
Bex 581, Charlotte. Nc. 


Engineerin Sales Co., 601 | 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


Esterline-Angus Co. 
Sou. Reps., Ga., 
Gearhart Co. 


lis, Ind. 
301 Vol t 

ianta. un Gg., At 


1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire &St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker. 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gaatoni 
E. Honeycutt. Mer. 


Gates Rubber Co., Denevr. Colo. N. C. 
Re Engineerin Sales Co., 601 Bull 

Bide. Charlotte, 

General Dyestuff “a 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 


1101 Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. B 
Stigen. 


Co., Schenectady, N. 
Sou. Sales Offices and 
lanta, Ga., EB. H. Ginn, Dist. Megr.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Char- 
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lotte, C., B. P. Coles, Mer. ; Dallas, 
Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer Houston. 
Tex M. Wise, ara, Mers.; 
City, Okia., D. Hathway, B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer.: 
Ft. orth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer. putsvilie, 
Ky., E .B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, age New Orleans, La.. 
RB. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., J. W. 


.Hicklin, Mgr.;: San Antonio, Tex., 


Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Sarvice Shops, Atlanta, 


Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
F. Kaston, Megr.; Houston, Tex., F. Cc. 
Bunker, Mer. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank BH. Keener. 
187 Spring St., N. . Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
Knapp. Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., 


Goodrich, 8B. F., Rubber Co., The, 200 
S. Brevard 8St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., tnc., Th 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick. 208. 
207 EB. Charlotte, 2. B. 
Eckels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 7138-716 Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 600-6 N 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans. La.: BE. M 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport. 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. WN 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker. Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts... Knoxville. 
Tenn.: EB. W. Sanders, 209 EK. Broadwev. 
Loutsville, Ky.: H. R. Zlerach. 1225-31 W 
Broad St.. Richmond. Va.: JT. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Martetta St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Office & Warehouse, 302 W: First 
St., Charlotte, N. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Sales Reps.: R. W. Davis. Graton & 
Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 116 8. lith St., St. Louts, 
Mo.; O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte, N;, C.; D. J. Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce 8t., 
Dallas, Tax. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.: Mc- 
Gowin-Lyons Hdwe. & nt Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.;: C. C. 01 Woodside 
Bldg. Annex. Greenville, 8S. C.; Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston, S. C.; Came- 
ron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fila.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, F'la.: 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Tay- 


lor-Parker Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battey 
Machinery Co., Roma, Ga.: Columbus 
Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Sup- 


ply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N.. C.: -Ketth-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; EB. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro. 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mer. Sales Rep.. 
Geo. — Batchelor, Phone 2-8034, Greens- 
boro, 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway. 
New York City Sou. Reps... Samuel 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: O. T. 
Daniel. Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St.. Dallas, Tex. 

H & 8 American Machine Co.. Paw- 
tucket. R. L Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Blde.. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham. . 
N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co., P. O 
Box 620. Charlotte. N.C. 

Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Sou. Sales Mer.. 
W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter 
Andrew, 1306 Court Square Blide., Balti- 
more, Md.;: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court 
Square Blde., Baltimore, Md.: J. E. Da- 
vidson, 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond, 
Va E. R. Holt, 1410 First National Bank 
1410 First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; D. O.. WyHe, 1410 First National 
Bank Blde.. Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 
Peachtree. Apt. No. 45. Atlanta. Ga: 
James A. Brittain, 722 27th Place South. 
Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 323 St. 
Charles St.. New Orleans, La.: 
pods. 833 St. Charlies St., New ‘Orleans. 


Houghton Wool Co., 258 Bummer &t., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. EB. Taylor, 
P. 0. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C., 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Piant, 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Guy lL. Melchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., ©. M. Terryberr 2U8 
Embassy Apts., 1618 Harvard ash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Meichor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 

Ave. . Bou. Kep., Walter 
M, oO. 939, Charlotte, 

Hygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. HKeps., 
J. Alfred Lechier, 2107 &. St., Whar- 
lotte, N. C.; Betton C. Plowden, Uriffin, 
Ga.; L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, B. C. | 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 112% 
Blizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. 
Jackson, $20 Provident Bidg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., &. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., W. Irving Bullard, Treas., 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
Henderson, UVreer, ©.; Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Bupply Co., Ureens- 
boro, N. C.; Textile Mili Supply Co., and 
Chariotte Supply Co., Chariotte, N. C.; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. ©.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby; N. C.; Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. C., 


industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Soutk- 
ern Belting Co., Ga.; Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
and Atlanta, Ge.; Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birming , Ala.; Waters-Gariand 
Co., Loulsville, Kv. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
ae , Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., CUreenville, 
S. C., Daniel H. Waijace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rap., Claude 
B. ler, P. O. Box 1888, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 616 N. Church 8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. | 

Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Ce., 
Kewanee, Ill. N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lyon Metal eee inc., Aurora, Ill. 
Cc. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Saiecs 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bids. Charlotte, N. ©. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic, d. 
Sou. Offices and Reps., The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Aiabama—Anniston. An- 
niston Co.; Birmingham, Crandal) 


Eng. Co. ecial Agent); Birmingham, 
dw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 


Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allien & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville, The Cameron & BDark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
Macon, Bibb Bupply Co.; Savannah, D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.; Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Peile Co. North Carolina—Asheville, 
T. 8S. Morrison & Co.; Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Bligzabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron 
Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House; Goldsboro, Dewey SBros.; 
High. Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Beeson Hwe, Co.; Lenoir; . Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting 
Ca: Raleigh, Dinion Supply Co.; Wilming- 
ton, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kes- 
ter Machihery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, In- 
dustrial Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co reenville, Bullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanoogs, Chattanooga Belting & 

noxville. _ J. Bavage Co.; Nash- 
Inc. Salesmen, E. H. 
Oiney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., 
Knoveiille, Penn., C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala.; B..C. 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place 5S., Birmingham, 
Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1213 Harding 
Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


National Oll Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre, 801 B. 
Boulevard, Charlotte, N. G. H. Small, 
(99 Argonne Ave., N, E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 2367 W. Ex- 
change 8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 


‘Caroline Sts 
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and Warehouse, 131 W. First S8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 
273, Atlanta, Ga.; Utto Pratt, Gaffney, 3. 
C.; H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ua. 

Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken. N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville. 8. C. 


N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou, Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., New Ofleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, B. C. 


Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
, 601 Bullders’ Blée., Chariotte, N. C. 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div., 6401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Onyx Ol! & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Hdwin W. Kiumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace. Charlotte, N. C. 


Perkins & Son, Inc., 8B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Philadelphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C., BE. J. Payne, Mgr. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery, 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. R. 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Rebinson & Bon Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
, Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, C., B. D. Heath, Sou. 
Reps., Ben F Houston, Charlotte, N, 

Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.; A. R. ‘sai 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. ‘ 
Bellfiower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Chariotte, N. C.; C. M. 
1101 W. Market 8St., Greensboro, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De 
Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, u. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenville, 8. C 


Seyde!l Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W.., 
Atlanta, a. 


Sherwin-Willlams Co., The, Cleveland, 
©. Sou. Reps.: BE. H. eter. 212 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; B. Olney, 168 B. 
Main 8t., g. C.; W. O. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main St., Winston- Salem, N. 

W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St., 
Norfolk Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 283 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. B. himp, 
8 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. are- 
houses at Philadelphfh, Charlotte, Spar- 
Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 


Sipp-Eastwood Cerp., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Speciaity Co., Char- 
lotte, N. 


Soluocl Corp., 128 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. lL. Sou. Rep., Bugene J. Adama, 
Terrace Aptse., Anderson. 8. C. 


Sonoco Products Co., Harteville, 8. C 
Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Textile Banding Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Standard Conve N. 8t. Paul, 
Minn. N. C. and along 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 


Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou . ice and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer. : Sou. Rep., Horace Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte. N. <& 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 621 BH. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
EB. Littlejohn Mgr. Sou. Reps., 
Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
office. 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 286 Madison 


Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston "Bldg. , Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
M 


Stewart tron Works, Cincinnati, O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, Box 43, 
Greensboro, N. Peterson-Stewart 
Fence Construction Co ., 241 Liberty S&t., 
Spartanburg, S. C 


Ches. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 


Terrell Machine Co., Chariotte, N. C., 
BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 

. Bou. Office, Johnston Bidg.., 


dence, R. I 
Charlotte, N. C. 


insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., 


| Reps., R. Brunin 
N. 


Textile 8, Franklin St.. Spar- 
tanburg, at J. Baddy, Sec. and 
Treas. 


U. 8 .Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Saler 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence. kK 
I. Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 169 Aborn Bt., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792. Greenville, 8. C.; 


a B. Land, P. O. Box 168, Athens, 


Veeder-Root Co., sea Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L., with Southern office and stock room: 
at 187 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C, 
also stock room in ‘charge 
Barnes, Jr., M ot 1788 Inverness Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, 


Viscose Co., Bldg., Charictte, 
C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.: F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 


* Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bidg., Char- 


lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. IL. Dal- 
ton, Mers.; 13817 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and M. Z. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
Webb Durham 

2029 BE. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Wolf, & Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
1202 W. Market 8&t., 
Valter A. Wood Sup- 


ply 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 
enn. 


Build Addition 
To Textile Hall 


Greenville, addition to 
Textile Hall will be built soon to care 
for a portion of the exhibitors at the 
Southern Textile Exposition which 
will be’ held here October 15th to 
20th, according to William G. Sirrine, 
president of Textile Hall Corporation 
and director of the 


353. 888 Bales Cotton 
-Ginned From 1934 
Crop Before Aug. 16 


Washington.—Cotton . ginned from 
the growth of 1934 prior to August 
16th totalled 353,888 bales compared 
with 459,528 bales in 1933 and 251,- 
451 bales in 1932, according to pre- 
liminary figures made public by the 
Census Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Statistics include 99,787 bales of 
the crop of 1934 ginned prior to Au- 
gust Ist, which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1933-1934, 


compared with 171,254 and 71,063 


bales of the crops of 1933 and 1932. 

The statistics in the report include 
4,424 round bales for 1934; 9,807 for 
1933, and 3,619 for 1932. 

The statistics for 1934 in this re- 
port are subject to. revision. when 
checked against the individual return 
of the ginners being transmitted by 
mail. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 


NEISLER INc., MARGRACE, PAULINE AND 
PATRICIA PLANTS. 


Just about everything in the way of Jacquards is wo- 
ven in these mills. To see the lovely silks, bedspreads, 
table damask, upholstering, rugs and other goods, makes 
one proud of North Carolina. Twenty years ago it was 


‘unusual to find anything except plain goods made in the 


South. Now, right in North Carolina, I think every- 
thing ever undertaken in the North is being successfully 
manufactured and finished, ready for the most particular 
and exacting buyer. 

During the past year Neisler Mills have enlarged con- 
siderably. A really handsome office has been built, too. 


Hangin in the waiting room there’s a directory which tells © 


salesmen exactly whom they wish to see among the buy- 
ers. 

C. E. Neisler, Jr., is president; J. A. Neisler, secre- 
tary; P. M. Neisler, treasurer; Frank Roberts is superin- 
tendent of weaving, and J. C. Jolly, superintendent of 
carding and spinning. We looked all over town for that 
man, but never even had a glimpse of him. 

Neisler Mills has a fine conveyance that looks like a 
big street car, and holds around 75 employees, who are 
taken to and from work. It is quite a show as it passes 
through town, and is a real convenience to those living 
at a distance. The Neislers are real benefactors; while 
looking after their business, they do not overlook the 
welfare of their operatives. Good wages are paid, and 
the payroll from the three mills each week means a lot 


to the prosperity of the entire town. 


The Margrace finishing plant and storage rooms are 
truly interesting places. Thousands of packages labeled 
and ready to ship. Many buyers have goods held here 
for them after they are bought, until wanted. Thousands 
of lovely bedspreads, rugs, tablecloths and napkins, so 
pretty that they are irresistable. There’s a sales room, 
too, opened to the public.a few hours every day, and 
there was a constant stream of shoppers going out with 


. big hundles and smiling faces. 


J. H. Thompson is superintendent of finishing and G. 
C. Barber, overseer. The writer is indebted to Mr. Bar- 
ber for many courtesies. C. D. Ware; shipping clerk; 


—L: L. Ware, E. S. Murray, H. A. Goforth, Lloyd Ormand 


and R. D. Miller are other progtessive young men in the 
finishing and dyeing plants. 

Charles H. Moss is overseer weaving in the Patricia 
plant on morning shift and M. B. Moss, second hand; 
A. S. Lynch, overseer on evening shift; loom fixers on 
first shift are W. A. Hawkins, Paul Hayes, Harry Kim- 
mell and J. F. Moss; on second shift, C. L. Ledford, W. 
L. Stroup, H. D. Payne and Wood Jackson are loom fix- 


ers. Forty-eight new Jacquard and dobby looms have 
been or are being installed in Patricia plant. 

L. J. Cloninger is overseer of bedspread weaving in 
Margrace plant, and the following are loom fixers: Chas. 
Beatty, J. J. Jenkins, Carl Herndon, Carl Weaver and 
Ed Bunbardner. 


Bob Wood is overseer carding and spinning, with Ar- 
thur Hamrick, second hand in carding, and Boyce Early 
in spinning. R. P. Sanders, overseer warping and slash- 
ing; Dewey Caldwell in charge of second shift. 

R. H. Webb, superintendent dyeing, with Ralph Thom- 
as and W. B. Thompson, overseers. 

Carl Davidson, Jack Hullender and Howard Jackson, 
designers. 

Talk about fine and friendly people, then find them 
at Neisler Mills. Pretty Miss Roberts, in charge of tele- 
phone and information, starts one off with a smile which 
lasts the entire visit. 

Mr. and Mrs, A. A. Jolly are the only ones we know 
at Pauline Mills, across town from Margrace and Patri- 
cia. 


PHENIx MILLS 


Fifty-Four Members of the Booster Club Spend Week- 
End at Myrtle Beach and Play Many Pranks On 


Each Other. 


It looked like war times with soldiers leaving home, 
when two big chartered busses pulled into Phenix Mills 
village and loaded up away before day with 54 members 
of the Booster Club, chaperoned by the mill president, 
FE. A. Hamrick, and assistant treasurer. 


The ladies and children were all up to wish them a 
happy outing, and it was one of life’s thrilling moments 
for the community. Many of the Boosters Club had 
their first glimpse of the ocean, and some of them after 
one look at the bathing beauties, took to their heels—- 
among them being J. M. James, overseer weaving. Su- 
perintendent C. G. White had promised Mrs. James to 
‘look after’’ her husband and was leading him around by 
the hand, when he spied the almost “nudists,” jerked 
loose and fled. 


After reaching home, suggestive post cards began to 
arrive through the mails to the males, and on coming 
home for lunch, indignant wives met them and wanted 
to know “how come!” There were mysterious phone 
calls by long distance, and E. L. Davis had to answer one 
in the mill office that made him almost sweat blood—a 
call presumably from some girl he spoke to at the beach. 
The poor fellow saw his job, wife and everything gone 
and divorce proceedings staring him in the face, and he 
as innocent as a lamb! Superintendent White finally got 
sorry for him and plead guilty. 

The entire first floor of the Carolina Hotel at Myrtle 
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Beach was turned over to this bunch; not one of them 
disgraced his calling or himself, and the management 
complimented them by declaring the Boosters Club 


among the most quiet and gentlemanly group that had 
been entertained there. 


L. W. Hamrick. assistant treasurer, had to take his — 


family to Chicago to make peace and even things up, 
and was gone at the time the writer visited Phenix Mills. 

C. J. White is superintendent; J. N. Jones, carder and 
spinner; J. M. James, overseer weaving—also Carl 
Hughes, on second shift weaving; H. C. Wilson, cloth 
room overseer; W. E. Owens, master mechanic; J. D. 
Smith, office clerk; E. L. Davis, supply Clerk. C. C. 
McMehan, loom fixer, and B. G. Mauney, machinist, are 
among our subscribers. Also Grover Green, second hand 
in spinning. 

Cora MILt. 

This is another nice little mill near Phenix. Have 
‘never been able to catch Superintendent Cranford, who 
has charge of Dilling Mill also. When I try to find him 
at one place he is at the other and he must have a “near 
cut” way to go, for never meet him between the plants. 


The overseers at Cora are a fine set of men, and as 


friendly and courteous as can be. The kind that are a 
credit to the textile industry. 

H: L. Bobbitt is overseer carding, first shift, with H. 
A. McIntyre on second shift; Frank Roper, overseer 
spinning, first shift, and Frank Adams on second shift; 
W. F. Stone, general overseer. 


here. 


LOWELL, N. C. 


NATIONAL WEAVING Co. 


This is one of the nicest mills in the State, and has a 
delightful atmosphere of friendliness and good will. The 
office is new and beautiful, inside and out, and the sur- 
roundings are being landscaped and by next spring will 
be unusually attractive. 

There’s nothing grum, gloomy, cold or formal about 
the office family, but each and every one radidates good 
fellowship, with the genial secretary, K. E. Sherrill, and 
general manager, Robert Jackson, in the lead. A. C. 
Black is bookkeeper and F. B. McArver, paymaster, and 
each one always has a smile of welcome for “Aunt 
Becky.” 

There are three charming young ladies in the office, 
too, which probably accounts for much of the sunshiny 


dispositions of the gentlemen. Mrs. Gertrude Costner is — 


always my escort; she knows everyone and is a lot of 
help to me. 

The mill is one of the nicest and cleanest to be found. 
There is no carding or spinning, and the fancy silk and 
rayon weaves throw off little lint. Consequently every- 
body is always neat and clean—even to the master me- 
chanic. 

L. N. Kincaid, master mechanic, got away from me 
last year; he had bought a new car, ordered twins, or 
something, and “just couldn’t sign up.” This year he 
tried the same stunt: “a brand new boy at his house,” 
he said. But I told him that if he just would entertain 
that old stork, I couldn’t help it, and wasn’t going to take 
any punishment for it, as I was in no way. responsible 
for his predicament. And he came across. He has a 
whole basketball team of boys now, and we may hear 
from them in the future. 

Burl Jones, overseer preparation, has a twin brother 
in the same position on second shift, and they are so 


The Textile Bulletin is the favorite mill publication 
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nearly alike that caitianes find it hard to tell “which 
from tother.”” When one hires a man he is liable to re- 
port to the other and get all balled up. 


J. C. Mattox, designer, knows his job. If any one 
doubts it a visit to the sales room where lovely cloth of 
every gind woven here, is on display, with a lady on 
hand to show and help you to make a selection, which is 
not easy with so many pretty designs to choose from. 


C. F. Russell and C. L. Hill are overseers of weaving, 
with H. L. Manley, M. W. Phillips and J. G. Morrow, 
live-wire second hands who read The Textile Bulletin. 


W. H. Winecoff, overseer cloth room, is one of the 
jolliest of overseers, and it is always a treat to call on 
him. He is a sure cure for the blues. But why shouldn’t 
he be always at his best, with so mapy lovely girls in 
his department? It has been said that he won’t hire any 
but the best looking girls. If appearances suit him he’ll 
attend to the efficiency part afterward, and the girls 


never disappoint him. They are all pretty in nice uni- 
forms. | 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


PoMONA Mitts, Inc., MAkre Fancy Dress Goops 

Was disappointed to find both Mr. Horton and Mr. 
Causey away. Wanted fo tell them what a “Jonah” that 
calf they gave me turned out to be. Yes sir! She’s' a 
cow now, and gives so much milk there’s no one on the 
place that can hold out to milk her, so I had to let a 
dairyman take her and keep her for her feed! “Pomona 
Lady Ormsby” is Some Cow! Guess she’s going to be 

_ like her grandmother that took the world’s record at 
over 13 gallons per day for a whole year. 

Missed our old friend, C. J. Ashmore, the former 
superintendent who was on the job here for several years. 
Learned that he has a like position at a mill in Griffin, 
Ga. W. L. Clement, former assistant superintendent, 
was promoted to superintendent and we found him filling 
that position gracefully and creditably. G. W. Dobbins, 
is assistant superintendent. 

The mill was humming along in a business like way, 
making many patterns of gray cloth and fancy dress 
goods. 

The overseers are a jolly bunch, friendly and sociable 
and it is always a pleasure to meet them. J. F. Dunn 
is overseer carding; R. H. Higgins, overseer spinning: 
Max Higgins, overseer weaving; J. R. Newell, overseer 
dyeing; G. F. Roseberry, overseer finishing; G. C. Queen, 
master mechanic. 


Extra Fare 
~ On Trains Nos. 37 and 38 | 


On June 28, 1934, extra fare between New York, 
New Orleans ‘and intermediate Stations was with- 
drawn. 


High-class sleeping car equipment and convenient 


schedules will be continued with the addition of 
comfortable coach accommodations. 


Ask Ticket Agents about greatly reduced fares 
and sleeping car reservations. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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For Sale 


At give-away prices, all machinery 
and equipment used in 8,500 spindle 
mill. Will sell any part of whole at 
bargain prices. F. C. N., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—tTextile Technician, young 
coHege graduate, for experimental work 
in rayon mill, having at least two years’ 
actual mill experience in weaving and 
loom fixing. State age, education, ex- 
perience and salaries earned, married 
or single, enclose references and photo- 
graph to C. A., care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as roller coverer. 
Age 34, 20 years’ experience. Cork as 
well as leather. Also first class repair 
man. Wife is also a No. 1 roller cov- 
erer. Good references. R. D., care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Drawing In Machine Operator 
Can use 4 experienced men. Temporary 
work. Write “Number 7,”’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


‘have already completed other engi- 
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Auburn To Offer course In’ 
Textile Engineering 


Auburn, Ala—To meet a growing 
demand for college-trained textile en- 
gineers, the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute this fall will offer a one-year 
course in this subject for those who 


neering courses. 


“The call for our textile graduates 
considerably exceeded the supply this 
year, and similar reports come from 
other textile schools,” said Dr. John. 

J. Wilmore, engineering school 
dean: 

“The course requires one year, 
and the degree of bachelor of science 
in textile engineering may be award- 


Travel anywhere..any day 


on the SOUTHERN 


A Sure for every purse...! 


One Way Coach Tickets ... 
| On Sale Daily 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. . for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets 
. . « for each mile traveled. .. return limit 6 months 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets ...... 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied | 


NO SURCHARGE! 


——~ 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES .. CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 
Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


raflic Manager 
ashingtoa, D. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


R. H. Graham, Division Passenger Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Dr. Wilmore added that only reg- 
ular registration fees will be requir- 
ed, and that those contemplating en- 
roliment at the regular session open- 
ing September 4th and 5th should 
write to Prof. E. W. Camp, head pro- 
fessor of textile engineering at Au- 
burn. 

- The course will include yarn man- 
ufacture, weaving, fabric design, dye- 
ing, testing, and industrial organiza- 


tion. 


Plan New Mill In 
Virginia Prison 


Richmond, Va.—A cotton mill to 
weave cloth for mattress ticking, 
sheetings, towels, shirts and other 
cotton goods required by inmates -of 
the Virginia penitentiary will be set 
up at the penitentiary early this fall, 
Rice M. Youell, superintendent of 
the prison, said orders are now being 
placed for machinery and_ other 
equipment for the mill. Prisoners who 
are to work in the mill will be given 
special training in advance. 

Approximately 45 prisoners are 
now employed in the woolen mill, the 
latest unit added to the workshop at 
the penitentiary. They are engaged 
in weaving woolen cloth for blankets 
and winter uniforms. | 

In: accordance with the prison’s 


program of manufacturing goods for 


use in State institutions, widely diver- 
sified products are now being made 
at the penitentiary. 


Observe “Pepperell Day” 


At Opelika 


Opelika, Ala. —- Homer Carter, 
agent at the Opelika unit of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
was the chief speaker when the Ope- 
lika Kiwanis Club held its regular 
meeting at the Clement Hotel with 
the program in observance of “Pep- 
perell Day.” In his talk Mr. Carter 
stated that during the past year a 
pay roll of over half a million dol- 
lars had been disbursed to about 2,- 
500 persons in the village and in 
Opelika. He likewise stated that 
$153,000 had been spent on con- 
struction work on new houses and 
village improvements and $100,000 
on new machinery and repairs to the 
old. | 

Mr. Carter said that there are 217 
houses now in the village with around 
1,200 inhabitants. He also told mem- 
bers of the club that during the past 
year more than 130,000 bales of cot- 
ton from this section had been used 
by the mill and over 7,000,000 
pounds of cloth had been made. 
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PRINTING 


Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner. 


WASHBURN 
PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


TWIST AND 


+ 


SPEEDED 
THE FRONT 


After installing new DIAMOND. FINISH rings, the over- 
seer of a Southern mill made a twist gear change that 
enabled him to get 12% more delivery from the front 
roll. This was on Filing yarns and was accomplished with- 
out any increase whatever in the end breakage, which 
had been satisfactory before the change. 


Production increases quickly pay for 


New DIAMOND FINISH Rings! 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING co. 


Makers of Spinning and ivister Rings since 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 


$1.25. 
“Carding sad Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. ToMPKINS 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
‘tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” | 
By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. | 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill | 
dyer. Price, $1.50. | 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” | 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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THAT'S A GOOD | 
| REPORT, T, HOUGHTON: 


HECK, IT'S 
PERFECT!|/_ 


FREEDOM 


BETTER THAN 100% — 


..-but Houghton’s Warp Conditioner will 


do that good! 


The development of Houghton’s Warp Con- For a smooth warp with less shedding, greater 
ditioners is directly the result of endless re- strength and better weavability, at greatly 
search by the Houghton Laboratories, working reduced cost, use Houghton’s Warp Con- 
together with practical men in the field. ditioners. 


By their use you are able to control exactly 


your sizing operations to a degree never before E. F. HOUGHTON & co. 


thought possible. This control removes the Chicago _ PHILADELPHIA Detroit 


last uncertainty in the manufacture of cotton | 
goods. : Southern District Office, Charlotte, N. C. 


Compare warps sized with Houghton’s Sizing ne 


Philadelphia, Pa., to get the valuable 
booklet, ‘‘Houghton on Sizing Products’ 


City and State 


Products with those sized with other com- F << Please send me your informative book—Hough- 
pounds, and the difference will explain to fon on Sizing Products. | 
you, just as it has to hundreds of others in ste i ii eg call to talk with me | 
é about warp conditioning. 

your industry, why these products find such 

wide favor. 

| 


GOOD? Heck, it’s perfect: 
UM. , > 
pENE! RATION \ 
\ 
| 


